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THOMAS  WENTWORTH  HIGGINSON 
25  Buckingham  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


I  received  your  kind  note  of  the  fourteenth,  and  as  soon 
as  I  could  find  Col.  Higginson  by  telephone,  I  talked  the  matter  over 
with  him,  and  we  have  decided  to  postpone  the  public  meeting  until 
April  7th,  in  order  that  we  may  have  you  with  us.    As  we  are  to  send 
invitations  to  all  of  the  historical  societies  in  this  vicinity,  w© 
will  probably  have  a  large  attendance. 

Colonel  Higginson  will  preside,  and  luneh  will  be  served 
after  the  meeting. 

Will  you  kindly  l©t  me  know  the  subject  of  your  address 
in  order  that  we  may  be  abl^  to  print  it  in  the  invitatioi^?  ^ 

If  agreeable  to  you,  we  will  be  pleased  to  print  your 
address  as  our  next  pamphlet  publication.  ' 

I  thank  you  sincerely  fpr  your  acceptance  of  the  invita- 
tion. ' 

Hon.  James  Phinney  Baxter ,  ,  ^Yeurs  very  trul;^,  i 

Portland*  Maijie,  (7^?iwf  x^A^O^yl^i 


THE  OLD  PLANTERS  AT  SALEfl. 


An  address  by  the  Vice-President,  Frank  A.  Gardner,  M.  D.,  delivered 
before  the  Old  Planters'  Society,  at  the  annual  meeting,  March  27,  1901. 

Members  of  the  Old  Planters*  Society  and  Friends :  The  first 
address  before  this  society  was  delivered  by  our  honored  Presi- 
dent, and  the  subject  which  he  presented  so  satisfactorily  for 
our  consideration,  was  the  alliance  between  Pilgrim  and  Puritan 
in  Massachusetts. 

It  seems  appropriate  that  I  should  present  today  the  records 
of  another  alliance  of  those  early  days :  that  of  the  old 
planters  and  the  men  who  came  with  Endicott  and  Higginson 
and  Skelton. 

We  find  in  the  early  letters  and  histories  many  allusions  to 
disagreements  between  these  parties  in  the  first  years  of  the 
settlement  at  Naumkeag,  and  to  the  final  adjustment  of 
these  differences,  but  no  attempt  has  been  made  previously, 
to  the  speaker's  knowledge,  to  collect  these  threads  of  history 
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4  THE  OLD  PLANTERS  AT  SALEM, 

and  weave  them  into  a  connected  story.  As  we  stated  in 
the  first  publication  of  this  society,  justice  has  not  been  done 
these  early  pioneers,  and  the  main  cause  for  the  existence 
of  this  society  is  to  uncover  and  publish  the  history  of  those  early 
days.  The  desire  of  the  speaker  this  afternoon  is  to  present  a 
brief  review  of  the  work  and  influence  of  a  definite  group  of 
men,  namely,  the  Cape  Ann  Planters,  in  an  equally  definite 
enterprise, — the  founding  of  Salem.  We  especially  desire  to 
consider  the  relations  of  the  old  planters  to  the  men  who  came 
in  1628  and  1629,  and  review  their  controversies  and  disagree- 
ments, up  to  their  final  organic  union  in  the  latter  year. 

The  first  planters  came  to  Cape  Ann  for  the  purpose  of 
starting  a  commercial  enterprise,  with  the  hope  of  financial 
gain.  By  providing  a  place  where  the  fishermen  might  winter 
and  be  ready  for  the  spring  catch,  they  hoped  to  be  able  to 
return  to  England  and  Spain  in  time  to  sell  their  fish  to  advan- 
tage. They  were  not  dominated  by  sentiment  or  religious 
enthusiasm,  but  on  the  contrary  were  practical  men,  endeavoring 
to  improve  their  worldly  condition. 

While  this  was  their  prime  object  in  coming,  we  would  be 
doing  them  an  injustice  if  we  did  not  state  that  they  were  men 
of  strong  principles,  and  thoroughly  in  favor  of  Christian  obser- 
vances. One  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  enterprise,  the  Rever- 
end John  White,  evidently  desired  to  make  the  settlement  a  place 
of  refuge  for  Puritans  who  were  deprived  of  their  rights  in  Eng- 
land, and  we  know  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lyford  went  to  the 
Cape  Ann  settlement  in  1625  ^^^^  Roger  Conant.  We  have 
proof  that  the  men  in  the  fishing  settlements  further  east  con- 
sidered the  men  of  Massachusetts  Bay  as  favoring  religious 
observances  for  we  read  in  Mather's  "Magnalia"*  that,  "-There 
were  more  than  a  few  attempts  of  the  English  to  people  and 
improve  the  parts  of  Neiu  England  which  were  to  the  north- 
ward of  New  Plimouth.  But  the  designs  of  those  attempts  being 
aimed  no  higher  than  the  advancement  of  some  worldly  interest^ 


■^Young's  "Chronicles,"  p.  6. 
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a  constant  series  of  disasters  has  confounded  them,  until  there 
was  a  plantation  erected  upon  the  nobler  designs  of  Christianity ; 
and  that  plantation,  though  it  has  had  more  adversaries  than 
perhaps  any  one  upon  earth,  yet,  having  obtained  help  from  God^ 
it  continues  to  this  day.  There  have  been  very  fine  settlements  in 
the  northeast  regions  :  but  what  has  become  of  them  ?  I  have 
heard  that  one  of  our  ministers  once  preaching  to  a  congregation 
there,  urged  them  to  approve  themselves  a  religious  people  from 
this  consideration,  that  otherwise  they  would  contradict  the  main 
end  of  planting  this  wilderness.  Whereupon  a  well-known  per- 
son then  in  the  assembly,  cried  out,  ^  Sir.,  you  are  mistaken.,  you 
think  you  are  preaching  to  the  people  at  the  Bay ;  our  main  end 
was  to  catch  fish:'^"^  Mather  also  speaks  of  "that  more  pious 
colony  at  the  bay.^f  These  planters  were  most  of  them  God- 
fearing men,  with  views  similar  to  those  ascribed  to  Roger  Con- 
ant  by  Reverend  William  Hubbard.  Inr  his  history  of  New 
England,  he  says  of  Conant,  secretly  conceiving  in  his  mind, 
that  in  the  following  times  (as  since  is  fallen  out)  it  might  prove 
a  receptacle  for  such  as  upon  the  account  of  religion  would  be 
willing  to  begin  a  foreign  plantation  in  this  part  of  the  world,  of 
which  he  *gave  some  intimation  to  his  friends  in  England. 
Whereupon  that  reverend  person  Mr.  White  (under  God  one  of 
the  chief  founders  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony  in  New  England) 
being  grieved  in  his  spirit  that  so  good  a  work  should  be  suffered 
to  fall  to  the  ground  by  the  adventurers  thus  abruptly  breaking 
off,  did  write  to  Mr.  Conant  not  to  desert  his  business  ;  faithfully 
promising,  that  if  himself  with  three  others  (whom  he  knew  to 
be  honest  and  prudent  men),  viz.  John  Woodberry,  John  Balch, 
and  Peter  Palfreys,  employed  by  the  adventurers  would  stay  at 
Naumkeag,  and  give  timely  notice  thereof,  he  would  provide  a 
patent  for  them,  and  likewise  send  them  whatever  they  shoulc^ 
write  for,  either  men  or  provisions,  or  goods  wherewith  to  trade 
with  the  Indians.    Answer  was  returned  that  they  would  all  stay 

^Young's  "Chronicles,"  p.  6  and  Mather's  <<Magnalia,"  vol.  i,  p.  61. 
j- Mather's  "Magnalia,"  vol.  i,  p.  62. 
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on  those  terms,  entreating  that  they  might  be  encouraged  accord- 
ingly ;  yet  it  seems,  before  they  received  any  return  according  to 
their  desires,  the  three  last  mentioned  began  to  recoil,  and  repent- 
ing of  their  engagement  to  stay  at  Naumkeag,  for  fear  of  the 
Indians,  and  the  other  inconveniences,  resolved  rather  to  go  to 
Virginia,  especially  because  Mr.  Lyford,  their  minister,  upon  a 
loving  invitation,  was  thither  bound.     But  Mr.  Conant,  as  one 
inspired  by  some  superior  instinct,  though  never  so  earnestly 
pressed  to  go  along  w^ith  them,  peremptorily  declared  his  mind  to 
wait  the  providence  of  God  in  that  place,  where  now  they  were, 
yea,  though  all  the  rest  forsook  him ;  not  doubting,  as  he  said, 
but  if  they  departed  he  should  soon  have  more  company.  The 
other  three,  observing  his  confident  resolution,  at  last  concurred 
with  him,  and  soon  after  sent  back  John  Woodbury  for  Eng- 
land, to  procure  necessaries  for  a  plantation.    But  that  God, 
who  is  ready  to  answer  his  people  before  they  call,  as  he  had  filled 
the  heart  of  that  good  man,  Mr.  Conant,  in  New  England  with 
courage  and  resolution  to  abide  fixed  in  his  purpose,  notwith- 
standing all  opposition  and  persuasion  he  met  with  to  the  con- 
trary, had  also  inclined  the  hearts  of  several  others  in  England 
about  the  same  design."*     From  the  above,  and  from  the  quota- 
tion taken  from  his  petition  to  the  General  Court,  published  in 
the  first  pamphlet  issued  by  this  society,  we  see  that  the  final 
success  of  this  settlement  was  very  largely  due  to  the  courage  of 
Roger  Conant. 

Much  uncertainty  exists  concerning  the  landing  place  of  these 
planters  when  they  arrived  at  Salem.  Some  contend  that  the 
sloping  ledge  on  the  north  side  of  the  Salem  end  of  Beverly 
■  bridge,  is  the  place  of  landing,  but  the  burden  of  proof  seems,  in 
the  mind  of  the  speaker,  to  be  in  favor  of  some  locality  on  the 
South  River,  not  far  from  the  foot  of  Elm  Street.  The  houses 
which  they  erected  were  certainly  much  nearer  this  latter  point, 
and  a  description  of  the  locality  by  William  Wood  in  his  "  New 


*  Hubbard's  '^History  of  N.  E.,"  p.  107-g,  (Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Edition, 
1815). 
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England  Prospect,"*  favors  the  latter  location.  He  says  of  Salem, 
it  "stands  on  the  middle  of  a  neck  of  land  very  pleasantly,  hav- 
ing a  south  river  on  the  one  side,  and  a  north  river  on  the  other 
side,"  and  speaks  of  most  of  the  houses  as  standing  on  this  neck. 

The  planter's  marsh  was  undoubtedly  in  that  neck  of  land 
between  the  North  River  and  Collin's  Cove,  but  we  have  no  record 
that  any  of  the  planters  built  houses  in  this  locality,  and  we 
know  that  the  houses  of  many  of  them  stood  near  the  present 
center  of  the  city.  These  old  planters  had  granted  to  them  in 
1635-6,  extensive  farm  lands  in  recognition  of  their  services  to 
the  colony:  1000  acres  were  assigned  to  John  Balch,  Roger 
Conant,  Peter  Palfrey,  William  Trask,  and  John  Woodbury,  in 
equal  parts  of  200  acres  each.  This  land  was  around  the  head- 
waters of  Bass  River  in  what  is  now  Beverly,  and  extended  from 
Bass  River  to  and  around  the  ''great  pond"  or  Wenham  Lake. 

Others  of  the  old  planters  had  land  granted  to  them  in  differ- 
ent localities,  as  we  shall  see. 

John  Balch^  in  1638,  built  his  house  on  what  is  now  Cabot  St., 
Beverly,  near  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  crossing. 

Roger  Conant^  at  a  later  date,  erected  a  house  for  himself  in  the 
neighborhood  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  His  first 
house,  which  was  the  first  one  erected  in  Salem,  was  on  the 
north  side  of  Essex  Street  not  far  from  Washington  Street. 

Captain  IVilliam  Trask  lived  on  what  is  now  Boston  Street  a 
short  distance  east  of  the  old  burying  ground  near  the  Peabody 
line.  His  mill  was  on  Gardner's  Brook  in  the  rear  of  the  Trask 
house.  The  grounds  at  present  used  by  the  Essex  Agricultural 
Society  were  granted  to  him  as  an  orchard. 

Thomas  Gardner^  in  1641,  had  a  house  on  what  is  now  Essex 
Street  about  midway  between  the  present  Public  Library  and 
Flint  Street.  His  farm  grant  of  100  acres  was  on  what  is  now 
Lowell  Street  in  Peabody,  near  the  Needham  farm,  and  the 
swamp  which  is  crossed  by  the  Newburyport  turnpike  near  the 
depot  at  West  Peabody  Junction  has  been  known  even  in  recent 


Boston  reprint,  1764,  p.  50. 
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years  as  Gardner's  swamp.  The  old  farm  house  remained 
standing  until  October,  18*54,  when  it  was  burned,  having  been 
set  on  fire  by  a  disaffected  farm  hand.  His  homestead  lot  was  in 
Peabody,  and  the  house  stood  on  the  present  corner  of  Central 
and  Elm  Streets.    This  was  granted  to  him  in  1643. 

William  Allen  lived  on  what  is  now  Essex  Street,  on  the 
western  corner  of  Elm  Street. 

Walter  Price  had  a  house  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Essex  and 
Washington  Streets,  where  Mr.  Luscomb's  drug  store  stands. 
John  Woodberry  occupied  the  lot  next  east  of  this. 

Peter  Palfrey  lived  on  the  present  site  of  the  Essex  House 
until  1652,  when  he  removed  to  Wakefield,  where  he  lived 
near  the  present  station  of  the  Salem  Branch  in  Wakefield,  near 
Smith's  Pond. 

William  Jeffery^  another  of  the  old  planters  at  Cape  Ann, 
lived  at  JefFery's  Creek,  now  Manchester  by  the  Sea,  and  after- 
ward went  to  Newport,  R.  I.,  where  he  died  in  1675,  aged  84. 

Richard  Norman  had  his  house  at  the  foot  of  Norman's  Rocks 
at  the  head  of  Essex  Street.  His  son  Richard  lived  at  Marble- 
head. 

The  Old  Plajiters'  House,  which  was  first  erected  at  Cape 
Ann,  and  afterwards  moved  to  Salem,  must  of  necessity  claim 
some  of  our  attention  this  afternoon.  Felt  says:  "After  Roger 
Conant  and  others  had  houses  erected  at  Naumkeag,  Governor 
Endicott  ordered  the  materials  of  another  at  Cape  Ann,  to  be 
brought  hither  in  1628,  and  rebuilded  for  his  own  abode.  This 
mansion  so  transferred  was  prevailingly  of  the  model  in  England 
first  called  Tudor,  and  afterwards  the  Elizabethan,  which  was 
essentially  Gothic."  This  house  was  mentioned  by  Rev.  Francis 
Higginson  when  he  came  in  1629,  as  "a  faire  house  newly  built 
for  the  Governour.'*  * 

Richard  Brackenbury,  of  Beverly,  many  years  later  testified  that 
he  "came  to  Salem  with  Governour  Endicott;  that  he  found 
here  old  Goodman  Norman  and  son,  William  Allen,  Walter 
Knight  and  others;  that  these  persons  stated,  that  they  came  over 
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to  Cape  Ann  for  the  Dorchester  Company;  that  they  and  Roger 
Conant,  J.  Woodbury,  P.  Palfrey,  J.  Balch,  and  others,  had 
erected  houses  at  Salem;  that  he  was  informed  that  the  Dor- 
chester Company  had  sold  their  right  to  the  Massachusetts 
Company  before  Mr.  Endicott  came  over;  that  Mr.  Endicott 
when  he  arrived  hither,  took  possession  of  Cape  Ann,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  year  had  the  houses  built  there  pulled  down  for  his 
own  use,  and  also  took  possession  of  Cape  Ann  side  (Beverly) 
and  soon  after  laid  out  lots  for  tillage  there.'*  In  1680,  this 
same  Richard  Brackenbury  in  a  deposition,  mentions  the  house 
at  Cape  Ann,  which  he  says  he  "assisted  in  taking  down  and 
reconstructing  at  Salem  for  Governor  Endicott's  use.  It  is 
believed  by  many  that  the  frame  of  this  house  still  exists  in  the 
wooden  block  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Washington  and  Church 
Streets  in  Salem. 

Governor  Endicott's  house  originally  stood  nearer  the  present 
corner  of  Federal  and  Washington  Streets,  but  in  the  list  of  cottage 
rights  no  house  was  mentioned  on  the  site  of  the  Buffum  Block 
above  referred  to.  Later,  however,  the  Governor's  lot  was 
vacant,  while  the  house  occupied  by  Mr.  Epps,  the  schoolmaster, 
stood  on  the  lot  o\i  which  the  supposed  timbers  of  the  old  house 
still  stand,  on  the  corner  of  Church  and  Washington  Streets. 

Mr.  William  P.  Upham  tells  me  that  he  believes  that  when 
Mr.  Epps,  who  was  related  to  the  Endicotts,  acquired  this  lot  of 
land,  he  had  the  house  removed  to  the  site  referred  to,  and  that 
these  old  timbers  are,  therefore,  a  part  of  the  original  Planters' 
House.* 


*  Mr.  William  P.  Upham,  has  kindly  sent  the  following  to  the 
author  :  ''When  the  house  was  taken  to  pieces  and  removed  by  Mr.  Buf- 
fum,  I  remember  seeing,  while  standin^in  Church  Street,  what  seemed  to  be 
a  gable  end  on  the  east  side,  having  apparently  carved  timbers  projecting  as 
an  ornament,  and  showing  the  original  red  painting.  I  recall  that  nearly 
sixty  years  ago,  I  was  often  in  the  house  called  the  Old  Planters'  House, 
then  owned  by  the  father  of  my  friend  and  playmate  at  that  time,  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin S.  Newhall,  and  I  then  heard  the  southeastern  room  in  the  second 
story  called  the  *  Governor's'  room." 
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When  this  house  was  remodeled  many  years  ago,  Mr.  Upham 
lived  at  home  with  his  father,  Rev.  Charles  W.  Upham,  the 
historian,  on  the  opposite  corner  where  the  Gate  Block  now 
stands.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  this  matter,  and  had  the 
opportunity  of  viewing  the  old  house  when  the  outside  covering 
was  removed.  The  receding  walls  of  the  second  and  lower 
stories  were  plainly  shown,  and  the  peaks  and  gables  on  the  ends 
were  very  fantastically  decorated,  showing  that  the  house  was  of 
more  than  ordinary  importance.  In  fact,  such  a  house  as  might 
have  been  erected  for  the  Governor. 

The  statement  made  by  Thomas  Maule,  arraigning  Governor 
Endicott,  in  his  ^'  Truth  Set  Forth  and  Maintained,"  that  "  one 
can  hardly  find  where  his  fair  dwelling  in  Salem  stood,"  might 
apply  to  the  building  being  removed,  quite  as  well  as  to  its 
destruction. 

Having  briefly  considered  the  old  planters  separately  and 
carefully  reviewed  the  evidences  concerning  the  so-called 
Old  Planters'  House,  we  turn  our  attention  to  some  of  the 
dangers  and  trials  which  beset  them  in  their  new  home  at 
Naumkeag.  When  we  think  how  numerous  and  great  these 
dangers  were,  we  'can  wonder  but  little  that  so  many  turned 
back  to  their  old  English  home.  Sickness  wrought  sad  havoc, 
and  over  eighty  died  in  the  winter  of  1629.* 

From  the  records  of  the  Court  of  Assistants,  held  in  London, 
March  5,  1629,  we  learn  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  induce  a 
surgeon  to  sail  for  Salem  :  "A  proposicon  beeing  made  to  inter- 
tayne  a  surgeon  for  the  plantacon,  Mr.  (John)  Pratt  was  pro- 
pounded as  an  abell  man  vppon  theis  condicons,  namely.  That 
40  pounds  should  bee  allowed  him,  viz — for  his  chist  25  pounds, 
the  rest  for  his  own  sallery  for  the  first  yeere,  prouided  he  con- 
tinue 3  yeeres,  the  Companie  fo  bee  at  charge  of  transporting  his 
wifFe  and  (servant),  haue  20  pounds  a  yeere  for  the  other  2 
yeeres,  and  to  build  him  a  howse  at  the  Companie's  chardge  and 


^Thomas  Dudley's  letter,  Young's  "Chronicles,"  p.  311. 
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to  allott  him  .100  acres  of  ground.  But  if  he  stay  but  one  yeere, 
then  the  Companie  to  bee  at  charge  of  his  bringing  back  for  Eng- 
land and  he  to  leaue  his  servant  and  chist  for  the  Companie^s 
saruice."  Also,  "Agreed  with  Robert  Morley,  seruant  to 
Andrewe  Mathewes,  late  barber  surgeon,  to  serue  the  Companie 
in  Newe  England  for  three  yeeres,  the  first  yeere  to  haue  20 
nobles,  the  second  yeere  ,  the  third  yeere  20  markes,  to 

serve  as  a  barber  and  a  surgeon. 

In  a  letter  from  the  company  dated  the  17th  of  the  following 
month,  we  read :  "  We  have  entertained  Lambert  Wilson, 
chirurgeon  to  remaine  with  you  in  the  service  of  the  plantacon, 
with  whom  we  are  agreed,  that  he  shall  serve  this  companie  and 
the  other  planters  that  live  in  the  Plantacon  for  three  yeares, 
and  in  that  tyme  apply  himselfe  to  cure,  not  only  of  such  as 
come  from  hence  for  the  generall  and  particular  accompts,  but 
also  for  the  Indians,  as  from  tyme  to  tyme  he  shall  be  directed" 
by  the  council.  "Moreover  he  is  to  educate  and  instruct  in  his 
art  one  or  more  youths,  such  as  you  and  the  said  Council  shall 
appoint,  that  may  be  helpful  to  him,  and  if  occasion  serve,  suc- 
ceed him  in  the  Plantacon,  which  youth  or  youths  fitt  to  learn 
that  profession,  lett  be  placed  with  him,  of  which  Mr.  Higge- 
son's  Sonne,  if  his  father  approue  thereof,  may  be  one,  the 
rather  becavse  he  hath  bin  trayned  vp  in  litterature ;  but  if  not 
hee,  then  such  other  as  you  shall  judg  most  fitt.* 

We  should  also  mention  the  work  done  by  the  good  Plymouth 
physician  in  Salem.  We  read  that  "Mr.  Endicott  hearing  we  at 
Plymouth  have  a  very  skilful  doctor,  namely  Mr.  Fuller,  sends  to 
our  Governor  for  him  who  forthwith  sends  him  to  their  assist- 
ance." And  again  in  a  letter  from  Governor  Endicott  to  Gov- 
ernor Bradford  dated  at  Salem,  Maj^  nth,  1629,  "I  acknowledge 
myself  much  bound  to  you  for  your  kind  love  and  care  in  sending 
Mr.  Fuller  amongst  us."f 

Sickness  was  not,  however,  the  only  menace  to  their  well  being  ; 

■^Young's  ^'Chronicles,"  p.  166.  ^ 

j- Young's  ^'Chronicles,"  p.  32.     "Chronicles  of  Plymouth,"  p.  223. 
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the  danger  from  the  Indians  was  great.  The  tribes  hereabout 
were  at  war  with  each  other,  and  it  was  only  by  kind  treatment 
accorded  by  the  settlers  to  the  Agawams,  and  assistance  rendered 
them  against  their  enemies,  that  their  position  was  made  tenable 
at  all. 

The  planters  were  careful  in  their  dealings  with  the  red  men 
to  avoid  all  danger  of  offending  them,  and  the  authorities  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Company  in  their  first  letter  of  instruction  to 
Governor  Endicott,  wrote,  "above  all  we  pray  you  be  careful  that 
there  be  none  in  our  precincts  permitted  to  do  any  injury  in  the 
least  kind,  to  the  heathen  people;  and  if  any  offend  in  that  way, 
let  them  receive  due  correction."  * 

William  Dixy,  who  came  in  1629,  ^  deposition  dated  Feb. 
16,  1 68 1,  stated:  "Before  we  came  to  dwell  here,  the 
Indians  bid  us  welcome,  and  showed  themselves  very  glad  that 
we  came  to  dwell  among  them,  and  understood  that  they  had 
kindly  entertained  the  English  that  came  over  before  we  came, 
and  the  English  and  Indians  had  a  field  together,  and  the  Indians 
fled  to  shelter  themselves  under  the  English  often  times,  saying 
they  were  afraid  of  their  Indian  enemy  in  the  country.  I  remem- 
ber sometime  after  we  arrived  the  Agawam  Indians  complained 
to  Mr.  Endicott  that  they  were  afraid  of  the  Tarrentines,  and 
Hugh  Brown  with  others  were  sent  in  a  boat  to  Agawam  for  the 
Indians  relief,  and  at  other  times  we  gave  our  neighbor  Indians 
protection  from  their  enemies."  f 

Humphrey  Woodbury  in  a  deposition  of  the  same  date,  stated 
that  "The  Indians  were  glad  of  the  colonists  company,  planted 
by  them,  and  came  to  them  for  protection  against  their  Indian 
enemy  up  country,  and  we  did  shelter  them  when  they  fled,  and 
we  did  have  their  free  leave  to  build  and  plant,  where  we  had 
taken  up  their  lands;  the  same  year  or  next  after  we  came  to 
Salem,  we  cut  hay  for  cattle,  which  we  brought  over  on  the 
Beverly  side  and  have  had  possession  of  Beverly  side  ever  since."  J 

■^Young's  < 'Chronicles,"  p.  159. 
-}•  Felt's  "Arijals,"  first  edition. 
JFelt's  "Annals,"  first  edition,  p.  267. 
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These  depositions,  made  when  the  heirs  of  John  Mason  were 
endeavoring  to  prove  their  claim  to  all  the  territory  between  the 
Merrimack  and  the  North  River,  show  how  careful  Conant  was 
to  go  beyond  the  territory  which  had  been  granted  to  John 
Mason,  and  at  the  same  time  proves  that  he  had  been  wise 
enough  to  obtain  a  title  from  the  Indians,  in  return  for  services 
rendered. 

We  learn  also  from  these  depositions,  and  from  the  published 
works  of  Rev.  Francis  Higginson  and  William  Wood,  quotations 
from  which  were  given  in  the  first  publication  of  this  society,  that 
the  planters  began  to  till  the  soil  as  soon  as  possible  after  arrival. 
They  were  dependent  for  food  largely  upon  what  they  could  raise, 
and  the  attempts  in  this  line  at  Cape  Ann  had  been  unsuccessful. 
Wood  records  that  they  fertilized  the  soil  with  fish  and  raised  corn. 

The  matter  of  enriching  the  soil  is  frequently  mentioned,  and 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Assistants,  held  May  21,  1629, 
the  court  ordered  that  "each  person  be  permitted  to  seat  himself 
and  build  his  house  in  a  convenient  place  not  formerly  built 
(upon)  nor  manured.'** 

With  such  good  success  did  they  till  the  soil,  that  Thomas 
Graves  who  came  in  1629,  wrote  back  to  England,  as  follows: 
"The  increase  of  corn  is  here  far  beyond  expectation,  as  I  have 
seen  here  by  experience  in  barley,  the  which  because  it  is  so  much 
above  your  conception,  I  will  not  mention."  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, confine  themselves  to  the  food  necessities,  but  raised  tobacco 
for  their  solace,  and  thereby  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Governor 
Endicott. 

The  idea  of  raising  tobacco  had  been  considered  by  some  even 
as  early  as  1624,  for  Winslow  in  "Good  Newes,"  wrote 
"Tobacco  may  there  be  planted,  but  not  with  that  profit  as  in 
some  other  places ;  neither  were  it  profitable  there  to  follow  it 
though  the  increase  were  equal,  because  fish  is  a  better  and  richer 
commodity,  to  be  had  in  equal  abundance."  f 


*  Records  of  Mass.  Bay,  Young's  ''Chronicles,"  p.  77. 
-j- Thornton's  ''Landing  at  Cape  Anne,"  p.  50. 
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In  the  first  general  letter  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company 
to  Governor  Endicott,  dated  Gravesend,  April  17,  1629,  he  was 
instructed  as  follows  :  "And  as  touching  the  old  planters,  their 
earnest  desire  for  the  present  to  continue  the  planting  of  tobacco 
(a  trade  by  this  whole  Company  generally  disavowed,  and  utterly 
disclaimed  by  some  of  the  greatest  adventurers  amongst  us,  who 
absolutely  declared  themselves  unwilling  to  have  any  hand  in  this 
Plantation  if  we  intended  to  cherish  or  permit  the  plantation 
thereof,  or  any  other  kind,  than  for  a  man's  private  use,  for  mere 
necessity)  we  are  of  the  opinion  the  old  planters  will  have  small 
encouragement  to  that  employment;  for  we  find  here,  by  late 
experience,  that  it  doth  hardly  produce  the  freight  and  custom  ; 
neither  is  there  hope  of  amendment,  there  being  such  quantities 
made  in  other  place,  that  ere  long  it  is  like  to  be  of  little  worth. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  old  planters  (for  we  exclude  all  others),  con- 
ceive that  they  cannot  provide  for  their  livelihood,  we  leave  it  to 
the  discretion  of  yourself  and  Council  there,  to  give  way  for  the 
present  to  the  planting  of  it  in  such  manner  and  with  such 
restrictions  as  you  and  said  Council  shall  think  fitting;  having  an 
especial  care,  with  as  much  conveniency  as  may  be,  utterly  to 
suppress  the  planting  of  it  except  for  mere  necessity.    But,  how- 
ever, we  absolutely  forbid  the  sale  of  it,  by  any  of  our  own  or 
particular  men's  'servants,  unless  upon  urgent  occasion,  for  the 
benefit  of  health  and  taken  privately."    In  the  second  letter  they 
wrote :  "As  in  our  former,  so  now  again  we  especially  desire 
you  to  take  care  that  no  tobacco  be  planted  by  any  of  the  new 
planters  under  your  government,  unless  it  be  some  small  quantity 
for  mere  necessity,  and  for  physic,  for  the  preservation  of  their 
health  ;  and  that  the  same  to  be  taken  privately  by  ancient  men, 
and  noiie  other;  and  to  make  a  general  restraint  thereof,  as  much 
as  in  you  is,  by  persuading  the  old  planters  to  employ  themselves 
in  other  business,  according  to  our  example,  and  not  to  permit 
that  any  tobacco  be  laden  there  upon  our  ships." 

Governor  Craddock  in  his  letter  to  Capt.  Endicott,  dated 
Feb.  16,  1629,  wrote:  "The  course  you  have  taken  in  giving 
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our  countrymen  their  content  in  the  point  of  planting  tobacco 
there  for  the  present  (their  necessity  considered),  is  not  dis- 
allowed ;  but  we  trust  God,  other  means  will  be  found  to  employ 
their  time  more  comfortable  and  profitable  also  in  the  end ;  and 
we  cannot  but  generally  approve  and  commend  their  good  reso- 
lutions to  desist  from  the  planting  thereof,  whenas  they  shall  dis- 
cern how  to  employ  their  labors  otherwise,  which  we  hope  they 
will  be  speedily  induced  unto,  by  such  precepts  and  examples  as 
we  shall  give  them."  * 

Not  only  in  allowing  them  to  raise  tobacco  but  in  other  ways 
did  the  officials  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  make  con- 
cessions and  grant  privileges  to  the  old  planters.  At  the  Gen- 
eral Court  holden  at  London,  30th  day  of  April,  1629,  by  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  Eng- 
land, they  passed  the  following:  "To  the  end  that  the  former 
planters  there  may  have  no  occasion  of  exception,  as  being 
excluded  out  of  the  privileges  of  the  Company,  this  Court  are 
content,  and  do  order,  by  erection  of  hands,  that  such  of  the  said 
former  planters  as  are  willing  to  live  within  the  limits  of  our 
Plantation,  shall  be  enabled  and  are  hereby  authorized,  to  make 
choice  of  two,  such  as  they  shall  think  fit,  to  supply  and  make 
up  the  number  of  twelve  of  the  said  Council,  one  of  which 
twelve  is  by  the  Governor  and  Council  or  the  major  part  of  them 
to  be  chosen  Deputy  to  the  Governor  for  the  time  being." 

Felt  states  that  "  the  letter  having  ordered  that,  if  Roger 
Conant  and  his  associates  declined  being  represented  in  this 
council,  this  body  might  supply  its  own  vacancies,  so  caused, 
uses  expressions,  which  denote  that  a  part  of  the  first  settlers 
here  considered  themselves  as  injured,  by  having  the  colony 
taken  from  their  immediate  control."  The  language  of  the 
original  document  is  as  follows  :  "And  that  it  may  appeare  as  well 
to  all  the  worlde  as  to  the  old  planters  themselves,  that  we  seke 
not  to  make  them  slaves,  as  it  seems  by  your  letter  some  of 
them  thinke  themselves  to  bee  become  by  rneanes  of  our  patent. 


*  Young's  < 'Chronicles,""  p.  136. 
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wee  are  content  they  shall  be  partakers  of  such  priviledges,  as 
wee,  from  his  Majesty's  espetial  grace,  with  great  cost,  favor  of 
personages  of  note,  and  much  labor,  haue  obtained  ;  and  that 
they  shalbe  incorporated  into  this  Socyetie,  and  enjoy  not  only 
those  lands,  which  formerly  they  haue  manured,  but  such  a  fur- 
ther proporcon  "  as  the  civil  authorities  think  best.  "  Besides,  it 
is  still  our  purpose,  that  they  should  haue  some  benefitt  by  the 
common  stock,  as  was  by  your  first  commission  directed,  with 
this  addicon,  that  if  it  bee  held  too  much  to  take  30  per  cent, 
and  the  fraight  of  the  goods,  for  and  in  consideracon  of  our 
adventure  and  disbursement  of  our  moneyes,  to  bee  paid  in  Bever 
at  6'  per  pound.,  that  you  moderate  the  said  rate,"  as  equity 
requires.  "  Our  further  order  is,  that  none  bee  partakers  of  any 
of  the  aforesaid  priuiledges  and  proffitts  but  such  as  bee  peaceable 
men,  and  of  honest  lyfe  and  conversacon,  and  desirous  to  Hue 
amongst  vs,  and  conforme  themselves  to  good  order  and  govern- 
ment."* 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  note  that  the  officials  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Company  had  in  mind  these  old  planters 
when  they  sent  Governor  Endicott  and  his  Company,  as  Thomas 
Dudley  in  his  letter  to  the  Countess  of  Lincoln  wrote:  "We 
sent  Mr.  John  Endicott  and  some  with  him,  to  begin  a  planta- 
tion and  to  strengthen  such  as  he  should  find  there,  which  we 
sent  thither  from  Dorchester,  and  some  places  adjoining. "| 
We  read  in  the  Planter's  Plea,  that  the  Endicott  Company  was 
sent  "to  erect  a  new  colony  upon  the  old  foundation." 

Hubbard  states  that  it  was  "to  carry  on  the  plantation  of  the 
Dorchester  agents  at  Naumkeag  or  Salem,  and  make  way  for 
the  settling  of  another  colony  in  Massachusetts  (Charlestown)." 

Other  disagreements  evidently  arose  between  the  old  planters 
and  the  men  who  came  with  Governor  Endicott,  and  these  were 
finally  settled  as  Rev.  William  Hubbard  tells  in  his  "  Narrative  "  : 
"The  late  controversy  that  had  been  agitated  with  too  much 

■'^'Felt's  "Annals,'*  first  edition,  v.  I,  p.  77. 
*  -}- Young's  "Chronicles,"  p.  311. 
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animosity  betwixt  the  fore  mentioned  Dorchester  planters  and 
their  new  agent,  Mr.  Endicott,  and  his  company  then  sent  over, 
being  by  the  prudent  moderation  of  Mr.  Conant,  agent  before 
for  the  Dorchester  merchants,  quietly  composed,  that  so  meum 
and  tuum,  that  divide  the  world,  should  not  disturb  the  peace  of 
good  Christians,  that  came  so  far  to  live  together  in  Christian 
Amity  and  Concord." 

Rev.  John  White  states  that  when  the  name  was  changed  from 
Nahumkeilc  to  Salem,  it  was  done  upon  a  faire  ground,  in 
remembrance  of  a  peace  settled  upon  a  conference  at  a  general 
meeting  between  them  and  their  neighbors,  after  expectance  of 
some  dangerous  jar,"  a  fact  related  by  Thornton  as  follows  : 
"On  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  1629,  at  a  general  court  convened 
by  Governor  Endicott,  they  were  by  common  consent  all  com- 
byned  together  into  one  body  politique  under  the  same  Gover- 
nor," a  consummation  of  the  labors  of  Conant  and  White  entit- 
ling them  to  our  everlasting  gratitude,  and  a  loftier  fame  than 
New  England  has  yet  awarded  them." 

The  review  of  the  characters  of  the  two  leaders  Conant  and 
Endicott,  which  Judge  Wingate  Thornton  gives  us  seems  so  fair 
and  just  that  I  will  quote  it  in  full:  "Besides  strict  integrity 
there  was  little  in  common  to  the  characters  of  Conant  and 
Endicott.  Each  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  duties  and  periods 
assigned  to  him,  and  had  the  order  been  reversed,  the  result 
would  have  been  fatal.  Conant  was  moderate  in  his  views,  tol- 
erant, mild,  and  conciliatory,  quiet  and  unobtrusive,  ingenuous 
and  unambitious,  preferring  the  public  good  to  his  private  inter- 
ests ;  with  the  passive  virtues  he  combined  great  moral  courage 
and  an  indomitable  will  j  avoiding  difficulty  at'Plymouth,  and 
without  losing  their  esteem,  he  quietly  withdrew  to  Nantasket  ; 
he  was  a  minister  of  peace  at  the  time  of  Hewes'  reprisal ;  he 
inspired  the  planters  with  resolution  to  remove  to  Naumkeag, 
and  his  integrity  of  purpose  prevented  the  utter  dissolution  of  the 
colony  there  J  he  was  the  pacificator  in  the  difficulties  between 
the  old  and  new  planters  on  Endicott's  arrival,  and  then  retired 
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with  noble  Christian  resignation  to  the  privacy  and  industry  of 
the  humblest  planter.  Governor  Conant's  true  courage  and 
simplicity  of  heart  and  strength  of  principle  eminently  qualified 
him  for  the  conflicts  of  those  rude  days  of  peril,  deprivation  and 
trial.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  forlorn  hope ;  he  died  victori- 
ous, but  neglected,  and  neither  monument  nor  tradition  tells  of 
the  place  where  he  rests.  Endicott  was  the  opposite  of  Conant, 
arbitrary  and  sometimes  violent,  he  ruled  with  a  determined  hand 
and  carried  the  sword  unsheathed  ;  quick  to  assert  and  ready  to 
maintain  his  rights ;  firm  and  unyielding,  he  confronted  all 
obstacles  with  a  vigorous  resistance ;  a  man  of  theological  asper- 
ity and  bigoted,  he  was  guarded  against  every  insidious  foe ; 
these  were  the  elements  necessary  to  the  prosperity,  and  even  the 
safety  of  the  colony,  from  the  time  of  Conant's  retiracy,  crush- 
ing insubordination  and  excluding  every  hostile  element.  He 
was  chief  magistrate  for  more  years  than  any  of  his  successors."* 
One  of  the  objects  of  this  society  is  to  "erect  monuments  or 
other  memorials  to  the  old  planters,"  and  one  of  the  speaker's  most 
cherished  wishes  is  to  see  a  tablet  placed  by  this  society  upon 
the  site  of  Roger  Conant's  house  in  Salem,  the  first  house  erected 
in  the  good  old  town. 


*  Thornton's  "Landing  at  Cape  Ann,"  p.  66. 
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